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THE NEW KNOWLEDGE OF SPELLING 



C. H. WARD 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 



"A little article on spelling that I have written for an educational 
journal, " says a correspondent of mine in Toledo. We are all explor- 
ing this maze, and exhibiting our bits of clues. If we intend to be 
masters of the labyrinth, we must continue to show each other our 
findings, however short or snarled may be our strands of knowledge. 
I wish to offer what I have learned since writing "Intensive Spell- 
ing" for the English Journal of October, 1914. 

I have learned that the Jones list of 100 "demons' ' is unreliable. 
To be sure, the principal lesson that Mr. Jones taught has been 
salutary, and the wide publicity given to his idea has advertised 
the most important truth about the teaching of spelling; but the 
details are untrustworthy. I suspected as much in 1914, but had 
no knowledge that warranted my voicing the suspicion. "How 
can it be," I wondered, " that could is a demon, while should is not ? " 
Why does it happen that I never have had any trouble with could 
or just or they or very or dozens of others ? Why is sense not among 
the demons? or of? or across? or all right?" These questions I 
was still asking in 1016 when I began to work with the Economy 
Committee; other members asked; we were perplexed by this 
authority. But we feared to offer personal "opinions" against 
a judgment based on 15,000,000 words of school writing; we 
included the demons in the preliminary report on mechanics in 
the Journal for February, iqiq. In October of that year our opin- 
ions were corroborated by Ernest J. Ashbaugh, of the University 
of Iowa, in Extension Bulletin No. 55. His scale was based on 
4,750,000 spellings by children in seven grades of the Iowa schools; 
it showed that just was perfectly spelled in the sixth grade, that six 
other demons were perfectly spelled in the seventh grade, that six 
others were perfectly spelled in the eighth grade. The Ashbaugh 
Scale has nineteen steps of difficulty; only seventeen of the Jones 
demons are beyond the ninth step; all are in the first thirteen steps. 
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The point of this story is not that Ashbaugh overthrew Jones. 
The point is the value of those "opinions" that I put in quotation 
marks. Ask a group of experienced teachers about just and could 
and they,\ there will be no corroboration of Jones; his list does not 
check against experience. Ask these same teachers whether all 
right belongs beyond the thirteenth step of difficulty; there will 
be a unanimous agreement that the Ashbaugh scale is right. One 
teacher will not be infallible, but a jury of twenty who average a 
ten-year experience in the study of spelling methods can be counted 
on to give a correct verdict. Until this fact is generally recognized 
we shall not progress in knowledge. 

I venture that such a jury would declare parts of the Ashbaugh 
Scale quite wrong. For example, I cannot believe that the seventh- 
grade children of Iowa are 100 per cent perfect in the spelling of 
■without; for it is a word that repeatedly trips able pupils in higher 
grades throughout the country. I am sure the jury would vote 
"impossible" on the claim that eighth-grade children of Iowa are 
perfect in the spelling of around, move, and week. I am sure they 
would vote "not proved" on the tabulations showing that much 
Iowa spelling is better at the opening of school in September than 
at the close in June (School and Society, January 18, 1919) . 

How can such carefully compiled data be false? Probably 
because of some failure in interpreting results. A good illustration 
of one of these partial truths is the statement that "trouble spots" 1 
(like the e in separate) hardly exist. If that statement is true, my 
observation is all a vain dream. Yet the Ashbaugh tabulations 
cannot be evaded: extreme, 59 ways, picture, 34 ways, recommend, 
109 ways. My mind whirls when I look at these, because I have sel- 
dom seen any misspelling of picture and not above three wrong forms 
of recommend. Still the explanation is easy when the interpretation 
is right. Most of these variants were produced below the eighth 

1 The Indiana Bulletin of the Extension Division, Vol. V., No. 1, advised teachers 
that "it is doubtful if it is worth while to spend much time in calling attention to 
trouble spots." This perversion of the fundamental truth about spelling is now 
being taught in Iowa to superintendents, who in turn try to impress it upon teachers, 
who are thus perplexed and hampered in their work. If any data, no matter how 
carefully compiled, seem to corroborate this perversion, they are misinterpreted. 
Any investigator who teaches such a mistake will damage education and will ultimately 
make himself and his findings absurd. 
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grade, where I have never taught. Here is a glimpse into an 
elementary region where trouble spots have not crystallized. In 
my world they have hardened into the most prominent and per- 
durable fact of pedagogy. Is not this difference a revelation of 
how little we know, of what we can hope to know, of what we must 
know if we are to advance ? Most of the professional investiga- 
tion has been done below the eighth grade; there has been little 
recognition of the extraordinary difference between these grades 
and the senior high school grades. 

It does not require much imagination to picture the difference : 
a teacher in the fifth grade finds herself in the midst of thousands 
of variants; to her, if she knows nothing of secondary conditions, 
one variant is as important as another; yet the amazing fact is that 
only a few hundred are permanent or dangerous; somehow the 
thousands vanish and are never encountered in the eleventh grade. 
Mr. Ashbaugh's tables show graphically how the process goes on: 
109 wrong forms of recommend in the fourth grade, 44 in the sixth, 
11 in the eighth; if he had gone on to the tenth, he would have 
found very, very few pupils using more than three wrong forms, 
and these would center about the c and the m's. The teaching 
of spelling will be vastly more easy and simple when supervisors 
of English clearly understand that there are no trouble spots in the 
fifth grade, and that there is nothing but trouble spots in the 
eleventh. The new knowledge is so peculiar as not to be easily 
credited. 

What makes trouble spots ? There is no new knowledge about 
this vexed question, but every year of experience confirms observant 
teachers in the correctness of their old guess — namely, that similar 
forms of common words produce the fixed and typical demons. 
Consider "seperate," the most ineradicable error in school writing, 
known and striven against in every school in the country, which 
everywhere appears with that erroneous vowel, and nowhere (in 
high school) appears with any other error. Such absolute uniform- 
ity cannot be caused by chance; it must be caused by some influ- 
ence that operates everywhere alike on pupils' eyes. Is not the 
explanation to be found in the "perate" of operate, cooperate, 
temperate, exasperate, desperate? We shall affirm this until some 
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other plausible reason is proposed. It is common belief, and 
doubtless correct, that "alright" is produced by already, almost, 
etc. Presumably "discribe" is caused by the numerous dis words 
" devide' ' by the many dev words, and " definate " by the numerous 
words ending in ate. The curious demon "accross" is no longer a 
mystery when we discover that in the Century Dictionary there are 
thirty-four columns of words beginning ace. If hosts of words end 
in er, and if we have hardly any acquaintance with words ending 
in ar, the careless eye of youth naturally assumes "grammer" and 
writes it hundreds of times. Perhaps that e is only one of fifty- 
seven varieties encountered in the sixth grade, hence gets scant 
attention and hence is left unmolested to establish itself; all the 
other fifty six competing errors evaporate, but "grammer" hardens 
into flint. You may go through the whole list of demonic mis- 
spellings and hardly find a case that cannot be explained by the 
commonness of parallel forms. As one instance : in twenty years 
no Senior in my school has ever misspelled Macrobius, though I have 
never said a word about it; but my most violent demonstrations 
cannot establish Macaulay. The reason is obvious: Macrobius 
has no competing forms to cause confusion; Macaulay has half a 
dozen that are extremely common. Carpenter never causes anxiety, 
but shepherd is almost unspellable because of the confusing proper 
names Shepard, etc. With a few possible exceptions like "athelet- 
ics, " I find that my hypothesis always fits: there is alwa ys a build 
to cause "buisness" or a young to cause an "amoung" ora.senta.nd 
went to cause "ment" or aren't and haven't to cause "dosen't" or 
a lot of supp words to produce "supprise." There is always a 
particular reason that fits the general hypothesis. 

If persistent demons are caused by the similar syllables of other 
words, we shall be safe in arguing that demons cannot be cast out 
by the very process that originated them. That is, if surround 
helped to produce "arround," we are only aiding and abetting 
demonism if we make any allusion to surround when we are teach- 
ing around. We must oppose demonism. We can use the very 
tactics that demonism has employed so successfully: we can put 
around with a common word that has a similar syllable, arouse. 
If when contending against "askes" we speak of asked or watches, 
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we ally ourselves with the enemy. We must employ the enemy's 
method by putting asks with all the other third-person singulars 
that do not add an e. If we so much as refer to " some verbs that 
do add an e,' ' we are traitors to pedagogy. Some teachers " explain" 
too by discussing the differences between it and to and two. In so 
doing they are allies of evil. There is no real teaching of too except 
by saying that before adjectives and adverbs too must be used, 
that we must write too much, too anxious. The form "writting" 
will only be perpetuated if there is any comparison with written; 
we can teach writing only by repeatedly showing that write is like 
come and dine and hope and all the rest — it simply drops the e 
before ing. 

I know the perils of dogmatism, yet I am not afraid to assert 
that any reference to confused forms is wrong method. So far as 
I can learn, no sympathetic teacher of experience will admit in his 
practice anything approximating the method of teaching by 
homonyms. 

A grouping of similar forms often results in a little formula or 
rule. We are all nowadays inquiring about the efficacy of rules. 
I never could detect that any formal generalizing of a principle 
accomplishes anything — for example, a perfect memorizing of the 
rule for forming possessive plurals does not produce any apostrophes 
in themes. So it is true that rules are useless. It is also true that 
rules are very useful. If a teacher shows how to drop the e and add 
ing to form loving; and then how to drop the e and add ing to form 
coming, and so on, verb after verb, the pupil is taught by means of 
the separate examples; the rule counts for nothing as a starting- 
point and almost for nothing through the first steps of instruction. 
Then it begins to gather force; after twenty examples have been 
shown on the board, the rule has some teaching force for the twenty- 
first verb; it is the rule (perhaps shortened to a mere "drop the e") 
which finally avails much — but only by virtue of repetition, familiar- 
ity. A rule cannot by itself teach, any more than a mason's level 
can lay bricks; but it can keep instruction straight; only wobbly 
structures can be built without it. 

Most rules refer to derived forms. Why derivatives have 
received so little stress in all recent discussion is one of the marvels 
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of English. They are much more common causes of error than 
single words, are an immensely more important subject, and deserve 
much greater emphasis as we advance in our new knowledge. 
Teachers are everywhere realizing this fact, as is shown in recently 
published lists of minimum requirements. Such a form as " stoped" 
is not commensurable with "peticular"; for it proves a wide and 
deep ignorance of a host of frequent forms. No rule about an 
accent on the final syllable can ever associate dropped and beginning 
in the adolescent mind, since it is so abstruse that it will remain a 
mere philological phantom. But the fact of stopped can easily be 
associated with the fact of stopping, planned with planning, plan- 
ning with sinning, and so finally with beginning; omitted and oc- 
curred can finally be related to stopped. The skilful teacher will be 
keeping all these bits plumb by the rule that is in his mind, that is 
gradually realized by the pupil, that may some day take shape in a 
brief, colloquial statement about "single consonant, single vowel, 
accent. ' ' In similar ways we arrive at firm, usable, ready knowledge 
of changing y to i and of using an apostrophe where something is 
omitted. This most fruitful labor in spelling we have only begun 
to learn about; we must help each other by working out careful 
approaches and tactful solutions — never involved, never stating 
two opposites in one breath, never muddled with exceptions, never 
abstracted from the simplest facts. 

If I have kept a bold front thus far in asserting my individual 
opinions, I will confess to a shaking of the knees when I turn to the 
next topic, the auditory element in spelling. On other points in 
this article I am well sustained by colleagues, but no one will go the 
whole way with me in declaring that less than 3 per cent of the 
errors common in school are caused by any auditory impressions. 
The whole world assumes that wrong pronunciation is the greatest 
cause of wrong writing. Probably the average layman has always 
taken it for granted that four-fifths of pupils' errors are caused 
by poor hearing or poor enunciation. The world of textbooks 
confirms their assumption. All the propaganda for simplified 
spelling assumes that phonetic confusion causes written confusion. 
I have never met any agreement with my conviction that phonetics 
has almost nothing to do with wrong spelling. 
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The man who com.es nearest to supporting me is John A. Lester, 
of the Hill School, whose thorough knowledge and very good sense 
is known to readers of the English Journal. His informing pam- 
phlet, "A Spelling Review of the 750 Words Most Frequently Mis- 
spelled," credits only 14 per cent of the errors to mispronunciation. 
Even so small a percentage as that will stagger most teachers and 
will appear to them as dubious as it is novel. I am satisfied, however, 
that even 14 per cent is far too high. Eleven of these no words 
end in ant, ence, and the like; it is indicated that if we properly 
pronounced the a's and e's we should be able to spell correctly. Yet 
the Century marks all these a's and e's with two dots, meaning that 
" even in the mouths of the best speakers its sound is variable to, 
and in ordinary utterance actually becomes, the short w-sound. " 
Hence we see that entirely correct pronunciation of all these words 
will give no clue to the correct spelling. Of course we know that 
an unnatural stress on dent or ance will help to fix a spelling, but 
mispronunciation has not been the cause of the bad spelling. 
Similarly it is almost as true that even cultivated speech does not 
clearly indicate the troublesome letters in the following words of Mr. 
Lester's list: equivalent, excellent, exhilarate, explanation, hypocrisy, 
incredible, inexpressible, interested, irresistible, laboratory, mathemat- 
ics, messenger, permissible, personal, prevalent, secretary, visible, 
nor in six other words ending in ally. Dictionaries may indicate 
clean-cut fullness for all these sounds, and perhaps cultivated 
people ought to make the sounds. I am not arguing those points. 
I am simply stating the fact that cultivated people do not, even in 
formal conversation, habitually make five syllables of laboratory 
or four of principally; such customary and accredited slurring is 
not mispronunciation and does not originate misspelling. I cannot 
guess (though this may be my ignorance) what phonetics has to 
do with the following words : breathe, brilliance, carburetor, democ- 
racy, lawyer, mahogany, systematic, thoroughly. How would precise 
pronunciation insure the right letters in thoroughly? (We may 
well note at this point that half the words in this list are much less 
common than the words in the other lists of the pamphlet, and that 
they are in no sense ordinary demons.) 

I can understand that the erroneous pronunciation of arctic might 
cause wrong spelling; so of recognize, sophomore, perspiration, and 
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perhaps ten others, i.e., about one seventh of the list, or 2 per cent 
instead of 14. Yet I have no proof of even this 2 per cent. They 
are mere suppositions. Year after year my list of similar supposi- 
tions has grown shorter. For example, I always used to take it 
for granted that "preform" was due to mispronunciation, but 
repeated tests show that most boys who write "pre" say "per" as 
clearly as I do. Most boys who write " probally " say " probably. " 
A pupil who says "tragedy" just the way I do may quite likely 
persist in writing "tradegy, " and one who pronounces interest dis- 
tinctly in three syllables may have a fixed habit of writing it in two. 
"Evidentially" and "finially" are common proofs that bad spelling 
may be entirely unrelated to the sounds that the writer makes 
when he speaks. Pupils who always put two t's in batter and scatter 
and fatter may, without ever having mispronounced the word, have 
a habit of putting two t's in later. Indeed the longer I live the less 
connection I can observe between sounds and written words. Have 
we ever tried to imagine what an intricate intellectual feat it is to 
recall sounds in one department of the brain, to convey these to 
some visual department, there to link them with visual symbols, 
and then to transliterate on paper ? We teachers and investigators 
have always assumed such a process because we ourselves are 
habituated to it; but the average high-school student, even a fair 
speller, is likely to be quite unable to effect such a transformation. 
Every teacher knows how hard it is to convict of sin a pupil who 
has written " dirigable. " Tell him to pronounce gable, and he will 
give g the hard sound; but if you put diri in front of gable, he will 
revert to the soft g; he has no association of hard g with a following 
a. If occasionally I come upon a boy who has facility in representing 
sounds by letters, I always find that he has an alert mind and is a 
good speller; his occasional phonetic mistakes, even if ludicrous, 
are not typical, not persistent. 

Some of our most unphonetic words — like could, said, eye — are 
never demonic. I once dictated "The dove flew over the flood" 
to a class of twenty-one backward eighth-grade boys, most of whom 
were poor spellers; there was no misspelling of dove or flew, and only 
one of flood. 

But one of our shortest and most phonetic words, too, is most 
devilishly demonic. In the spring of 1920 I dictated to seventy- 
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three boys (who were taking our school entrance examinations for 
grades 8-n) a sentence containing too; it was read to them before 
they began to write and was given in short sections; after they had 
written, the sentence was read slowly, word by word, and they were 
required to follow with their pencils to check each word; I saw them 
checking, and I dwelt upon too; yet twenty-nine misspelled it. 
One especially bright boy, who came from Horace Mann, misspelled 
no word but too. When I pointed to his mistake and asked if his 
teacher had never taught him that word, he flushed and snapped his 
fingers and said, " Gee ! " He knew that his teacher was not at fault. 

It is no wonder that a man who has observed that sort of thing 
for two decades, who seldom can observe a phonetic effort, grows 
finally to be an utter skeptic about mispronunciaton as a cause 
of misspelling. I once tried to transfuse some of my skepticism 
into a teacher of history by the following experiment: I wrote the 
simplified form "Beotia" on the board in an empty classroom and 
covered it with a sheet of paper; after a class of thirty ninth-grade 
boys had filed in, they were told to look hard for five seconds when 
the paper was withdrawn; they stared with all their eyes; then 
while a teacher kept guard to see that nobody so much as whispered 
a pronunciation, the boys filed out to me in a corridor and one by 
one spoke the name (which, we learned later, not one of them had 
ever heard) ; fourteen began " Boe. " Bmotia is a demon to teachers 
of history, who believe to a man that wrong pronunciation causes 
the inversion of the first two syllables; yet here was proof that the 
inverting eye causes the tongue to twist. 

Was my historical friend persuaded ? Not at all. An ancient 
assumption is proof against any such trifling experiment. But the 
new knowledge of spelling — well, I mustn't be dogmatic. 

Even a timid prophet would dare to predict that before many 
more years all principals and superintendents will subscribe to one 
article of the new knowledge — the requirement that only a few 
words, and those the commonest, shall receive much emphasis. If in 
the next revision of the venerable Illinois Course there is still the 
ancient direction to "teach all the difficult words, " then the makers 
of the course will thereby prove themselves antiquated. Few 
teachers or administrators can spell all the difficult words; we all 
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turn to a dictionary, do so unashamed, and are not rated down for 
ignorance of sarsaparilla or deliquesce. We are heartily ashamed 
if we make a mistake with effect or sure. Though the matter is of 
greatest moment, it is as yet only dimly apprehended. It can be 
graphically illustrated by a little story of the list of twenty words 
prepared by the late Mr. Pine, of the Gilman School: sateen, chap- 
eron, innuendo, repellent, inflammable, picnicking, bilious, desiccated, 
vilify, anoint, battalion, rarefy, inoculate, paraffine, caterpillar, sacri- 
legious, tonsillitis, comparison, embarrassment, dissipate. Nearly all 
these words are common, and we should all like to spell them cor- 
rectly; but only the extraordinary person is master of them; I have 
heard of one well-known principal of a large school who missed 
seventeen. Now for the story: In one school the principal, a good 
speller, missed seven; a ninth-grade boy, a poor speller, also missed 
seven. The principal had no reason for being depressed nor the 
boy for being elated, because such a test does not determine spelling 
ability. If it did, most teachers would be lost. The world does 
not judge us by our knowledge of the words that cultured people 
seldom write, but by our habitual correctness with words that we 
must often use. Schools have not adjusted themselves to this 
standard of real life. They must when the new knowledge prevails. 

Evidence comes from all sides that another matter will soon 
be generally agreed upon — realizing that words are not learned 
when they can be spelled in a list, nor even when they can be spelled 
in dictated sentences, but only when they are habitually formed 
correctly in the writing of letters and compositions. 

By what criterion should the list for study be framed ? Should 
we collect words common in adult correspondence, and so anticipate 
the later needs of the pupil ? My own guess is decidedly no, for 
three reasons : (1) such a list is altogether too long for mastery in 
school, (2) it must be utterly inadequate if it is shortened, (3) it 
would prevent the teaching of the few hundred words that are now 
frequently misspelled and that are immensely more common. The 
last reason should be decisive. Until our educational conditions 
are much improved, we should sacrifice a doubtful advantage for 
the great and permanent gain of knowing the common words 
perfectly. 
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How great that gain is, how it permeates and fructifies spelling 
ability for all the other thousands of words, is as mysterious as it is 
true. In theory it is preposterous; as a report from us who observe 
in the schools it is incredible to the layman; even we who report are 
dazed when we see in type what we have said. Yet I must believe 
it so long as I give credence to my senses. If any student can be 
trained to spell infallibly, while he composes a first draft, 300 
selected common words, and to form by correct, undeviating habit 
a dozen kinds of derivatives, he will never appear to be a poor speller. 
No one knows why that is true. We can only imagine some such 
process of education as this: Suppose a poorly trained student at the 
beginning of his ninth year; he is possessed by the ordinary legion 
of demons; the teacher exorcises "alright" and"to" and"seperate"; 
of course they return again; again they are banished and the victim 
is warned that he will be penalized for a second return; he is penal- 
ized, grows wary, and finally is victorious. This petty conquest 
is significant, for education has begun, and the mind is adjusted to 
a new ideal of responsibility and power. When "stoped" and 
"discribe" and "grammer" have been overcome, the mind has 
acquired a vital sense of caution; it can no longer write heedlessly, 
for at any moment one of the old enemies is likely to be encountered, 
and the least inattention may cause chagrin. When "trys" and 
"occured" and "Jone's" are put to rout, the mind is motivated 
by a new and cogent sense of shame at its ignorance; it becomes 
hostile to demons and more resolute to oust them. Any student 
who has mastered, truly mastered, 50 common forms is highly 
educated in comparison with one who is slipping drowsily through 
5,000 nouns that produce no mental stimulus. The student who 
masters 100 forms has skill for mastering all forms. If he has the 
will to go on to a mastery of 300, he can be captain of his fate thence- 
forth. That is education; it is mental power. What seemed a 
dreary little arena of "only 300" will be shown by the new knowl- 
edge to be a conquest of Canaan. 



